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Counterpoint and Implication 

tion of emotion-tone. I do not feel that it was particu- 
larly successful. A theory should not be practiced in cold 
blood, and I am afraid that in this case the compulsion was 
not for all items sufficiently strong. 

It remains, finally, to point out the profound danger of 
the method I have been outlining: the danger, I mean, that 
one's use of implication will go too far, and that one will 
cheat the natural human appetite for something solid and 
palpable. One cannot, truly, dine — at least every evening — 
on, as Eliot would remark, "smells of steaks in passage- 
ways." One must provide for one's symphony a sufficiently 
powerful and pervasive underlying idea — and, above all, 
make it sufficiently apparent. Whether the time will come 
when we shall be satisfied with implication for its own sake, 
no one, of course, can guess. In the meantime, one must 
compromise to the extent that one hopes for success. By 
which I'm not sure that I mean I compromise. 

Conrad Aiken 

on "the movement" 

The New Era in American Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer. 

Henry Holt & Co. 
The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century, 

by William Lyon Phelps. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Our Poets of Today, by Howard Willard Cook, with an 

introduction by Percy MacKaye. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

The New Movement in poetry is more than a name or 
a hope. It has definitely arrived, if one may judge by the 
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number of books of criticism on the subject beginning to 
be published. Miss Lowell's Tendencies in Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry was the first; and now, in addition to the three 
noted above, we have two which will be reviewed soon — 
John Livingston Lowe's Convention and Revolt in Poetry, 
quite the best general criticism on the subject that has ap- 
peared, and Marguerite Wilkinson's The New Voices, a 
Critical Anthology, momently expected from the press, mak- 
ing six in all. 

Of course these books, like most criticisms, are after the 
fact; they do not mark the beginning of the new move- 
ment, and it may be hoped that they do not mark the end; 
although it is significant that by the time criticism had 
caught up with the Irish literary movement, that movement 
was practically dead, or had considerably subsided. One 
may note in passing, however, that nothing so good as 
Thomas MacDonagh's Literature in Ireland has yet been 
written of contemporary American poetry. Perhaps the 
movement has not yet crystallized sufficiently, or lacks a 
common aim. 

Of the three books noted above, we may begin with the 
least important, Mr. Cook's Our Poets of Today. This 
is little more than a bibliography of sixty-eight poets with 
a brief commentary on each, of small critical value. Mr. 
MacKaye contributes an introduction, written, one may 
say, in blind faith, for when he wrote it he had seen only 
the list of the poets represented — one wonders if he had 
any misgivings after he saw the rest of the volume! — and 
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in this introduction he develops once more his well-known 
hobby of civic drama and community poetry, that abstract 
will-o'-the-wisp which has so led him astray as a poet! For 
there is not and never has been any such thing as commu- 
nity poetry. Whistler was right about it in his Ten O 'Clock. 
Art and poetry are individualistic. It is only in a second- 
ary and non-creative sense that they become communal. 

With so grandiloquent a title as The Advance of Eng- 
lish Poetry in the Twentieth Century one should expect 
much from Mr Phelps' book, but unfortunately the title 
marches better than the rest of it, and the book might much 
more appropriately have been called Pot-shots at the Poets! 

"It should be apparent," Mr. Phelps says, "that I am 
not a sectarian in art, but am thankful for poetry wherever 
I find it." But one would like to know where he found it, 
or who made the odd assortment for him ; for the poets are 
thrown together hodge-podge, and of any but the most ac- 
cidental arrangement there is no evidence whatever. Sec- 
tarian Mr. Phelps certainly is not, but he has many blind- 
spots, and he shies like a near-sighted horse when certain 
poets come within his range of vision. At other times he 
positively refuses to take the ditch, as in the cases of Las- 
celles Abercrombie and T. S. Eliot, poets dissimilar enough 
to make one wonder at his complacent rejection of both. 
As criticism the book is non-existent. It is a banal, garru- 
lous, gossipy poetic scrap-book; and if one cares for that 
sort of an introduction to modern poetry, this is the place 
to find it. But for those of us who know something of the 
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subject, it is impossible to take the book seriously. Whether 
Mr. Phelps' sins of commission are worse than of omission, 
it would be hard to say; but the list of important poets 
whom he has left out is a serious indictment against the 
book. I have made one, but I am not going to publish it, 
since it might furnish Mr. Phelps the material for another 
book, from which Heaven defend us! 

In Mr. Untermeyer's volume the body of the book fails 
to substantiate the premises of his introduction. Whether 
or not one agrees with him when he says of the New Eng- 
land group that "not one of its exponents burned with a 
keen and racy originality, the quality which, of all Ameri- 
can writers, Walt Whitman alone possesses," certain it is 
that his attempt to make Whitman inclusively responsible 
for the new poetic impulse does not hold water in the face 
of the evidence. And the link by which he seeks to tie 
Robert Frost, among others, to Whitman is pretty slight. 
It is, he says, "the poetic feeling for ordinary life which 
is the bond that unites most of the younger poets of to- 
day." But the poetic feeling for ordinary life did not come 
in with Whitman, even in America; nor is it indeed uni- 
formly characteristic of our poets, half of whom are Hellen- 
ists, or romanticists, or troubadours of quite another sort. 
One may question if Robert Frost is not more akin to the 
bed-rock Whittier, or even Bryant, stock than to Whitman ; 
and I am not sure but that the New England poets, though 
less original, were as racial in quality as Whitman! Nor 
is it possible to say that "the retreat to the ivory tower is 
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blocked on every side" (Mr. Untermeyer should have 
stopped to count the "ivory towers" in his book!), for the 
poet is as free today as he always has been to create his ivory 
tower ; and he is still creating it and living in it, since poetry 
is always the illusion of experience rather than experience 
itself, and the illusion may be of Chicago streets or Man- 
hattan Ferry quite as well as of the streets of Avalon or 
Troy. 

The trouble is that Mr. Untermeyer writes as a journal- 
ist rather than as a critic; and his large generalities, which 
seem to mean much in connection with a single poet, are 
thus often flatly contradicted by what he says of the next. 
What he praises one poet for omitting, he praises the next 
for committing. In practice and in precept the poets belie 
his words continually. In James Oppenheim, for instance, 
moralizing and preaching are a virtue; in others an artistic 
sin. Virtuosity in Amy Lowell is an accomplishment; in 
Masters it is an offense; and so on. What one looks for 
is not a less catholic taste in Mr. Untermeyer, but a more 
certain poetic one. At one time his standard is poetic; at 
the next one finds it social or topical or something else. 
Topical it very often is to an irritating degree. Mr. Un- 
termeyer is always talking as if the poet's "job" were to 
express something outside himself: the streets, or the coun- 
tryside, or the social ferment, rather than the man himself, 
to whom these things are accidents of experience. 

The fault of the book is therefore a shifting point of view, 
augmented by the lack of any clear analysis, or even group- 
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ing, of the various poetic tendencies, into which it would not 
be impossible to divide roughly the contemporary poetic 
movement. His grouping, not quite so accidental as Mr. 
Phelps', is nevertheless quite as insignificant and inconse- 
quential. To include poets so distinctive as Adelaide Crap- 
sey or T. S. Eliot in the Others group merely because they 
were represented in the Others anthology, is to imply a bond 
where there is none. The best method would have been 
to seek out the natural bonds. Mr. Untermeyer has "not 
tried to rate our contemporary poets in what might be con- 
sidered the order of their importance, but so as to bring out 
most effectively their contrasting qualities." But this is far 
from being an illuminating procedure. A chronological 
arrangement would have been far better, and this precisely 
is what the volume needs; chronological, that is, in the 
order of publication. For even in the short space of ten 
or twenty years, or even a year or two, for that matter, 
it is important to know which poets have established preced- 
ents, which poets have been the true innovators, and which 
the followers. And by the order of publication I do not 
necessarily mean book publication. It is important, for in- 
stance, to know that Miss Lowell is not so much the inno- 
vator as the adapter of others' innovations; that Robinson 
furnished models for Robert Frost and other younger men; 
that Pound preceded Eliot, as Eliot preceded Aiken. Mr. 
Untermeyer has indicated some of these things, but not 
sufficiently. And these things are interesting, not as show- 
ing anything so petty as mere derivations, but as illustrat- 
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ing what we may call the growth of the poetic complex of 
the period: the ebb and flow, the borrowings and accre- 
tions, the contemporary impulse viewed as an inter-active 
play of individuals and forces, and not as a string of isolated 
and unrelated instances. In a word, what a book like this 
needs is perspective; and this precisely is what Mr. Unter- 
meyer has not given it. And he was not unqualified to 
give it, since his interest in contemporary verse has been 
steady and constant, and not sporadic or spasmodic as one 
suspects Mr. Phelps' of being. In no place is Mr. Unter- 
meyer's violation of the historic sense more evident than in 
his treatment of Imagism, where he ignores the first state- 
ment of the Imagists, with its precise definition of the Image 
— so far removed from the current conception of the image 
as essentially allied to the visual, or, what is worse, pic- 
torial, sense — and quotes instead the introduction to the 
19 15 Imagist anthology, which is far more propaganda than 
credo, and not worth the time spent upon its discussion. 
Knowing the facts as he does, Mr. Untermeyer either wil- 
fully suppresses them, or he lacks the critical discernment 
to distinguish between what is "hard and clear" and what 
is "blurred and indefinite" in an artistic creed. 

But leaving aside the question of larger issues and final 
values, the chapters devoted to single poets are interest- 
ing; and, for those not already familiar with the subject, 
instructive and informative. His chapter on Robert Frost 
is by far the best; it is the least journalistic and the most 
discriminating in a poetic sense. None of the others ap- 
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proaches it. Those on Sandburg, Lindsay, and Ezra 
Pound, and most of the others, are adequate, although they 
do not go deep enough into the poetic medium to be as 
illuminating as the one on Frost. When it comes to the 
chapter on Masters, one feels that Mr. Untermeyer has 
enjoyed "landing on" his later work with perhaps more 
passion than judgment. Masters' later work has had no 
just appraisal. His faults are obvious, but the lyric beauty 
of much of his later work has been obscured by these 
faults and by the overshadowing prestige of Spoon River. 
If he had never written Spoon River, he would yet stand 
high as an artist by virtue of the best that is in his three 
later books. Masters, perhaps more than any other con- 
temporary poet, deserves, and has not yet received, adequate 
criticism of his work as a whole. 

On the other hand, when it comes to the chapter on 
Amy Lowell, Mr. Untermeyer deserts criticism for exposi- 
tion. Here he is completely the showman, pulling aside 
the velvet curtains, commenting on the frame, the fine 
brush-work, the tactile values, the virtuosity of the artist — 
never on the spiritual poverty, the manufactured stage-pas- 
sion, the continuous external glitter with no depth beneath, 
the monotony of style, the free-verse bombast, the lack of 
real humor, or the endless emphasis on a form external 
to that true form which develops from within! I don't 
know how Miss Lowell does it, but she obviously paralyzes 
the critical faculty — or nerve! And the absence of it in 
this chapter by Mr. Untermeyer is the more disconcert- 
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ing because in chapters like those on Ezra Pound, or Vachel 
Lindsay or John Hall Wheelock, he is quite capable of bal- 
ancing faults and virtues — he is not blind to either. But 
unfortunately it is just this inequality in Mr. Untermeyer's 
criticism that invalidates it. Now he seems to see, and now 
he doesn't. Now he is writing in one mood, and now an- 
other — as the notion strikes him. I remember that he once 
wrote a review of Mrs. Livesay's translations of Ukrainian 
folk-songs in which he found fault with the songs because 
they furnished no solution to the Ukrainian political prob- 
lem! 

But in spite of all this, Mr. Untermeyer's book is inter- 
esting and provocative, even if it too fails to furnish us 
with a solution of the present poetical situation ! It is wider 
in scope than Miss Lowell's Tendencies in Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry, devoting separate chapters to about a dozen 
poets (in place of her half-dozen) and giving extended 
comment on at least as many more, with more cursory 
mention of many others; and so far it is the best book 
that has been written on the subject, although it lacks the 
interesting biographical material which was the best fea- 
ture of Miss Lowell's book. However, as I have said, 
neither furnishes us with any sense of perspective; this will 
have to be supplied by the completely competent critic of 
the new poetry — when he arrives. A. C. H. 
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